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Savannah offers unusual opportunities to the student of 
art ; and those who wish to see the city advance along educa- 
tional and cultural lines. 

The fact that the South, in spite of her great industrial 
awakening, has no well established Art School between Bal- 
timore and New Orleans, seems to make Savannah the logical 
place and this an opportune time for the creation of one. 

The recent visit of Mr. Henry Turner Bailey of Boston, 
gave a great impetus to local interest in matters of art, and 
added enthusiasm to the plans for the Art School, by three 
separate lectures which he delivered at the Academy to large 
and delighted audiences. Mr. Bailey's subjects were "The 
Enjoyment of Pictures," "The Enjoyment of Colour," and 
"The Enjoyment of Common Things," making us under- 
stand more fully the relation of art to daily life. 

The Telfair Academy has subscribed generously to the 
school and gives the use of its Studios for classes. It affords 
still further encouragement and inspiration by the offer of 
its fine old building with its splendid collection of pictures 
and sculpture as the home of the new movement. 

While the Association has been obliged to abandon all 
hope of opening the Art School immediately on account of 
present war conditions, the interest in it is being kept alive 
and the preliminary arrangements are all completed; the 
school could be opened at any time that the Board of Mana- 
gers consider advisable. 

In the meantime a small but enthusiastic sketch class 
meets at the Academy twice a week to draw and paint from 
the model; the interest is thus stimulated and much good 
work is being accomplished. 

ANNA BELLE KAROW. 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

In the March number we answered "Anxious Inquirer" 
concerning the officers of Oglethorpe's regiment, and, in addi- 
tion to the names of those who were first commissioned, gave 
two more not mentioned in the list taken from the "Book of 
Army Commissions." Of course changes were made from 
time to time. We now add to those who should have a 
place on the roll of honor Lieutenants Charles MacKay and 
Cadogan, Ensign Gibbon, and Ensign Stuart who was first a 
Sergeant but was promoted to the rank of Second Ensign 
for distinguished service. Patrick MacKay is mentioned in 
such terms as to make it appear that he was probably an 
officer. 

Q.7. 
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E. W. — I have seen it stated that Fort McAllister was 
built on a spot in Bryan County called "Genesis Point." 
This name seems an odd one for a settlement. Is there any 
story connected with its bestowal upon the place? 

The answer to this query is interesting. Soon after the 
settlement of Georgia two men in Charleston transacted 
considerable business here, and their name occurs on the 
records as "Jennys," "Jenys," and "Jennis." One of them 
acquired land in the Parish of Saint Philip, now Bryan 
County, and the property was named for him. In the Geor- 
gia Gazette for March 9, 1774, Thos. Stone offered a reward 
for the return of two horses to him at his place on the Great 
Ogeechee called "Jennis' Point." 



M. P. — I am told that Nathan Brownson, a Governor 
of this State, made a deathbed speech which was remark- 
able for its eloquence. Can you give me his words ? 

Nathan Brownson died in Liberty County in the month 
of November, 1796, and his last words were "The scene is 
now closing; the business of life is nearly over. I have, 
like the rest of my fellow-creatures, been guilty of foibles, 
but I trust to the mercy of God to pardon them, and to His 
justice to reward my good deeds." 



States Rights. — Kindly tell me where Governor George 
M. Troup is buried and whether there is a monument over 
his grave. 

Governor Troup died April 26, 1856, while on a visit to 
his Mitchell place, in Montgomery County, and was buried 
at Rose Mount, in the same county, next to the grave of his 
brother, Robert L. Troup. We have a photograph of his 
monument which is of granite, and has on it a suitable in- 
scription. It is enclosed by a wall of native sand-stone. 



Antiquary. — Tell me, please, something about the alpha- 
bet invented by an Indian for use among his people. 

George Guess, whose Indian name was Sequoyah, was 
a half-breed, and his alphabet was intended for use 
by the Cherokees. It consists of eighty-five characters, each 
representing a single sound. The inventor was born in 1770, 
and died in 1845. 



